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Compared with that of Samuel Clemens,
whom in the San Francisco mint he had
"trimmed, trained and schooled", Bret Harte's
career was a pitiful recession. Yet if we for-
give the sentimentality and the deliberate
tricks of this technician's short stories, we
may return to his stage desperadoes, gamblers,
and frontier women who end their lives, true
to the ancient and probably false tradition,
with kind deeds, preferably melodramatic kind
deeds. Flynn of Virginia saves his partner by
holding up the beams in the tunnel, and Oak-
hurst, having gently kissed the Duchess,
carves with his bowie knife his own epitaph
before he lies down to die under the feathery
snow. "The Outcasts of Poker Flat", "Hig-
gles", and "Tennessee's Partner" survive as
manifestations of the literature of the new
America. Harte was not a Mississippi river
pilot, but a clever young man from the East.
He understood the need in a national litera-
ture of local color.
The resistance, especially in New England,
to Whitman, Clemens, and Harte was bitter.
We must not forget the priests of the estab-
lished. Yet these three were the prophets of
the new apocalypse of city, river, and moun-
tain. The temporary victory of the first two
was to pass in the realization that Harte, de-
spite his insincerity, was, after all, nearer the
truth than these raw nativists. American
literature of the twentieth century now cap-
tures the molten fire of the young nation in